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subsidies. So, in the event, it proved. On August i, Parliament, which had been adjourned, met in Oxford, but the members were no more inclined there than in London to finance the war. They were already showing signs of attacking Buckingham personally when Charles dissolved them after a twelve days' sitting. He must see what he could do without their help.
Domestic dissension was now adding to his difficulties. When he had first met his wife at Dover in the June of that year he had been charmed. She was only fifteen, very small, but pretty, lively, and as ready to win her husband's love as he was to welcome her. They were* both anxious to be married, their first impressions were favourable and their respective temperaments were quite compatible. She was quick-witted and quick-tempered, pious but not at all serious, loyal to her native country and her Faith, but ignorant and uninterested in statecraft except as far as it concerned her friends. All went well at first and Charles was conspicuously merry, but, before long, Henrietta's pieties and loyalties came between them. She had brought a great train of French priests and ladies and they soon found cause for complaint in their own treatment and that of their fellow Catholics in England. For in order to gratify the House of Commons the laws against Papists had been tightened rather than loosened in the last few months and the Queen could do nothing for her co-religionists.
Bitterly disappointed, she listened willingly to her French attendants and their abuse of everything English, including her husband, who had so miserably failed to practise the toleration promised